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her own against two great ones, and Palmerston led the
Danes to believe that Britain would support them with arms
if necessary. They accordingly refused to give in to Prussia
and Austria and declared war. It then transpired that Pal-
merston was speaking only for himself, and that Britain had
*no intention of going to war on behalf of Denmark. The
Austrians and Prussians accordingly proved easily victorious,
and Denmark not only had to abandon her claims to the
duchies, but had also to pay a very heavy indemnity. Bis-
marck had fought the war partly because the acquisition of
Schleswig would enable Prussia to build the Kiel Canal,
partly as one further step in his scheme for the union of
Germany. He now saw clearly that Britain would not inter-
fere on the Continent. The days, indeed, when Palmerston
could interfere here and there, were done. His policy over
Schleswig-Holstein was reckoned " Pain's greatest diplo-
matic defeat ", and " the fall of his prestige was almost
total "*. In 1865 he died, well over eighty years of age. His
policy was called by his opponents one of " meddle and
muddle " and of " senseless menaces ", yet his countrymen
loved him, and felt a regret that under him Great Britain
had not taken a more leading part in European politics.

At this point we must turn to India and see what events
had passed there, for India was the scene of great upheavals.

CHAPTER 64
INDIA (1823-1858)
After 1823, India was under the control of Great Britain,
and part of the country, notably Madras and Bengal, was
directly governed through the great East India Company
(Note 137). Other territories remained as native States, but
recognized British authority in certain respects; the chief
of these were Hyderabad, Mysore^ and the group of States